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articulate directly with the centrocorsal basin, while their infero- 
lateral angles are truncated so as to make room for the inter¬ 
vening basals. 

The basals of Phanogen'a appear to be in a condition inter¬ 
mediate between that of Antedon and Aciino?netra . Loven 
describes them as internal and concealed, forming a small rosette 
with a central pentagonal opening, and marked on its ventral 
face by five sinuses, which receive processes from the sutures of 
the first radials. 

We have thus a very interesting series of transitions from 
Antedon to Peniacrinus; firstly through Phanogenia and Actino¬ 
metra to Comaster; thence to Solanocrinus costatus , in which the 
basals resemble those of Comastery but the centrodorsal basin is 
elongated and visibly composite ; and finally to S. jcegeriy Gold- 
fuss, in which the basals are so wide that they are completely in 
contact with one another all round, precisely as in Pentacrinus ; 
this genus then only differs as far as the stem and basals are con¬ 
cerned, from S.jagtri, by the fact that its nodal cirrhus-bearing 
stem-segments are not fused together, but separated from one 
another by more or fewer of the internodal ones which do not 
bear cirrhi. 

Solanocrinus thus constitutes, as already pointed out by Gold- 
fuss, a very interesting intermediate form between the stalked 
Pentacrini and the ordinary free-living Comatuhc, which are only 
stalked in their young stages. 

Besides the above-mentioned four generic types, or rather five, 
if Pictet be right in erecting S. jccgeri into a separate genus, 
Lamarck’s name Comatula also includes the beautiful little five¬ 
armed Ophiocrinus from the Philippines; unfortunately we do 
not yet know either the condition of its basals or the anatomy 
of its soft parts, and can therefore form no opinion as to its rela¬ 
tions to the other members of the family. 

As these five or six types are all equally entitled to the name 
Comatula, it becomes necessary in any systematic work on the 
family to give them distinct generic or sub-generic names, espe¬ 
cially as in one or two cases the same specific name has been 
given to two or more types. Thus the Comatula multiradialay 
Goldfuss, is a Comastery while the C. multiradiata of Lamarck is 
an Actinometra; and again the C. armata of Pourtales is an 
Anltdojiy while C. armata , Semper, is an Actinometra. 

For ordinary dredging work, however, on the British coasts, 
where Antedon is the only representative of the family, it is not 
so necessary to discard a common and better known name in 
favour of one which, although scientifically correct, and con¬ 
siderably older, has only recently come into general use, espe¬ 
cially when, as Mr. Stebbing remarks, its meaning and pro¬ 
nunciation are alike difficult to determine; and though the 
designation Comatula rosacea may, scientifically regarded, be a 
somewhat loose one, it is now so well known that the use of it is 
not likely to lead to any serious mistakes in synonymy among 
working naturalists. P. Herbert Carpenter 

Wurzburg, Bavaria 


With reference to the names Antedon and Comatula, will 
you allow me to say that the former has been applied to a genus 
oflamellicorn beetles since the year 1832? Comatula has been 
in use from nearly the beginning of the present century, and it is 
not only found in the works of Fleming, Forbes, Sars, Owen, 
G. H. Lewes (“ Seaside Studies ”), Carus, and others, but it 
must be a familiar word to many who have seen the splendid 
tank of those conoids in the Naples aquarium. And now that 
we are bidden to change it “ on the grounds of priority,” may 
we inquire if the * i grounds” of long custom (in this case more 
than sixty years) are to be invariably set aside? Dr. J. E. Gray, 
who had a sort of mania for change, tried in 1848 to restore de 
Freminville’s name of Antedon. He went a step further, and, 
after Pennant, adopted Linck’s specific name (so far as Linck 
had any idea of specific names, for they were unknown in his 
day) of “decameros, ” so that the advocates of absolute priority 
will have to take “ Antedon decamcros ” as the designation of 
Comatula rosacea. 

In Gemminger and von Harold’s “ Catalogus Coleopterorum,” 
Antedon is derived from a vt\ and o5<wv, and consequently spelt 
Antodon ; I do not see its application in either case. 

I should be glad to see the “rules of zoological nomencla¬ 
ture” (Mr. Hughes means, I presume, those of the British As¬ 
sociation) better observed if it led to the exclusion of such bar¬ 
barisms as Butzkopf, Gatyghol, Sing-sing, Nabiroup, and others, 
which many of the readers of Nature will probably be 
astonished to find hi our modem scientific nomenclature. May 


we inquire if such a description as that of the celebrated “ Histcr 
australis viz., “ nigro-cyaneus, nitidus, subtus ater,” which 
would apply to hundreds of species of Histeridss, is entitled to 
claim the protection of the law of priority? I think we may 
sometimes fall back with advantage on the law of common sense, 
or that, at any rate, it may be allowed to supplement the law of 
priority. Francis P. Pascoe 

December 23, 1876 

Sea Fisheries 

My chief reason for again intruding on you is for the purpose 
of supplying some omissions in Prof. Newton’s quotations from 
Prof. Baird’s first Report In this Prof. Baird speaks of the 
destructive agency of the blue-fish. He states that about a mil¬ 
lion and a quarter of these fishes are caught annually on. the New 
England coast, but that any one who has watched the blue-fisli 
there must feel convinced that not one in a hundred of these fishes 
is caught; he allows twenty fish of other kinds as being devoured 
or mangled by each blue-fish daily, and then goes into a calcu¬ 
lation of the thousands of millions of fish which must be destroyed 
by the blue-fish. I am writing this from memory, but I believe 
I am correct. Prof. Baird then says (I give this verbatim\ 
p. 23 :—“ Indeed I am quite inclined to assign to the blue-fish 
the very first position among the injurious influences that have 
affected the supply of fish on the coast. Yet, with all this destruc¬ 
tion by the blue-fish, it is probable that there would not have been 
so great a decrease of fish as at present but for the concurrent 
action of man.” 

This, the other cause of decrease, on which Prof. Baird lays 
great stress, is the numerous traps and pounds along the coast ; 
but in Clause XII. of the same summary from which Prof. 
Newton quoted, I find the following :— 

“ As there is reason to believe that soup, and to a less degree 
other shore-fisb, as well as blue-fish, have several times disap¬ 
peared at intervals to a greater or less extent, within the historic 
period of New England, we cannot be certain that the use of 
traps and pounds within the last ten years has actually produced 
the scarcity complained of. The fact, however, that these 
engines do destroy the spawning fish in so great numbers renders 
it very probable that they exercise a decided influence.” 

Prof. Newton does not speak with hts usual scientific precision 
when he refers only to the cod, and doubtfully to the mackerel, 
having decreased owing to the scarcity of the alewives—“ cod, 
haddock, and hake ” being mentioned in the same paragraph. 
Nor does it seem to me quite worthy of my friend, in discussing 
the probabilities of crfei fishing in the sea, to try to prove his 
case by bringing forward an instance of overfishing in the rivers 
leading to a smaller supply of food at a certain season for purely 
sea fish on the coast, and therefore a decrease in those sea fish. 

Dogfish are “ predatory and mischievous : ” they plunder the 
nets, and they tear the nets in pieces. 

Athenreum Club, December 29 E. W. H. Holdsworth 
[P ressure upon our space has necessitated a curtailment of this 
letter. This correspondence must now cease.—E d.] 


The “ Sidereal Messenger” 

In Nature (vol. xv. p. 49), in a notice of Mr. Knobcl’s 
“ Catalogue of the Literature of Sidereal Astronomy,” attention 
is called to the rarity of the Sidereal Messenger. We have, in the 
library of this Observatory, only one copy of that periodical. I 
hope, however, soon to be in possession of a few copies of vol. i. 
If so I shall take pleasure in sending one of them to the Royal 
Astronomical Society. All of Prof. Mitchel’s measures of double 
stars (about 300) are now in the hands of the printer and will be 
published before the close of the year. Ormond Stone 

Cin. Obs., September 12 


South Polar Depression of the Barometer 

Mr. Clement Ley, writing in Nature (vol. xv. p. 157), 
thinks that the great depression of the barometer throughout the 
region round the South Pole as compared with that round the 
North Pole, is “ mainly due to superior evaporation in the water 
hemisphere generally.” This seems an inadequate cause, for 
evaporation must be small in the very low temperatures which 
appear to be constant at all seasons in high southern latitudes. I 
am convinced that the cause of the barometric depression round 
the South Pole is the centrifugal force of the west winds w'hich 
revolve round the Pole, forming, in Maury’s words, “an ever¬ 
lasting cyclone on a gr$at scale,” A similar cyclone is formed 
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round tlie North foie also, but less perfectly, and consequently 
the North Polar barometric depression, though decided, is much 
less than the South Polar. The reason of this difference I believe 
to be, that the North Polar cyclone is broken up by local air- 
currents due to the unequal heating of land and sea—a cause 
which scarcely exists In tire South Polar regions, where almost 
all is sea or snow-covered land. Joseph John MujU'HY 

“Towering” of Birds 

In connection with Mr. Romanes’ valuable letter on this sub¬ 
ject, the following note may be interesting. Rooks, I am in¬ 
formed, are sometimes killed by means of a paper cone containing 
birdlime, which is placed in a locality where these birds congre¬ 
gate. The rook inserts his bill and head into the cone ; after a 
little time he rises vertically into the air and then" falls dead. 
My informant—a traveller and sportsman of much experience— 
considered the upward motion to be due to tire obstruction of 
sight, but the fact, I doubt not, will bear the same explanation 
as the towering in the case of a wounded grouse. 

Arthur Sutherland 

IV it is of any importance to the question I may state that I 
have seen the following birds “ tower : ”—common snipe, field¬ 
fare, wood-pigeon, pheasant, partridge, common Australian duck 
(Anas snfierciiiosa), large Australian white cockatoo, Australian 
Nankeen night heron, and Australian piping crow. I have shot 
many thousands of Australian duck, and towering has occurred 
among them pretty frequently. In one case, the notes of which 
I have, the duck began to rise almost immediately, and rose to a, 
great height. I was indoctrinated in the cerebral injury hypo¬ 
thesis, but I soon found that this was untenable, for I made a 
habit of plucking and examining the heads of all towering birds 
which I could recover, and there were some among them with 
no wound whatever on the head. One such instance would 
have been sufficient to dispose of the hypothesis ; but I was 
unable to substitute another for it. The explanation given by 
Mr. Romanes meets the conditions as far as they have come 
under my observations. A. N. 

THE SOCIETY OF TELEGRAPH ENGINEERS 
r \ 'HE Annual General Meeting of this Society was held 
at The Institution of Civil Engineers, 25, Great 
George Street, Westminster, on the evening of Wednes¬ 
day, the 13th instant. 

The Report submitted by the President and Council 
showed that during the past year the number of Foreign 
Members, Members, and Associates had gone on in¬ 
creasing until the total of all classes now exceeded -Soo. 
Many valuable papers, it was stated, have been sent in, or 
promised, for discussion during the current session, 
almost every available evening being already taken up. 
The result of the ballot for the President, Vice-Presi¬ 
dents, and Council for the ensuing year, was announced. 
Prof. Abel, F.R.S., being elected President. 

A Coiiversttgfane w.a| held at Willis’s Rooms on the even¬ 
ing of Monday the 19th inst,, when about 600 were present. 
Amongst these were to be found almost all the prominent 
members of the telegraphic profession, as well as most of 
the representatives of the leading cable companies and 
men whose names are known in connection with electrical 
or telegraphic engineering. A magnificent display of 
apparatus had been got together, including everything in 
the shape of a novelty which had been introduced in con¬ 
nection with this branch of science during the past year. 
Many interesting experiments were shown, and for the 
more especial gratification of the noil-scientific portion of 
the assembly, Mr. Apps and Mr. Browning of the Strand 
exhibited respectively their attractive vacuum tubes and 
microscopical objects. 

Prominent amongst the features of the evening were the 
experiments designed and personally exhibited by Mr. 
Robert Sabine. These maybe divided into three classes— 
(1) Showing the circulation of mercury under the influ¬ 
ence of oxidation and deoxidation ; (2) Measuring time to 
the infinitesimal portion of a second ; (3) Showing the 
potential at various points and the speed of waves of elec¬ 


tricity through submarine cables. Full descriptions of these 
experiments .-mow publicly shown for the first time—have 
been contributed by Mr. Sabine to the recent numbers of 
the Philosophical- Magasinc. It was on the first-named 
that Sir Charles Wheatstone was engaged at the time of 
his death in Paris, and, based upon the results which he 
obtained, he had constructed a form of mercury “ relay ” 
constituting one of the most delicate portions of receiving 
telegraphic apparatus that could possibly be devised. The 
duration of impact, when an anvil is smartly struck with 
a hammer, was measured by means of the arrangement 
in connection with the second series of experiments, A 
condenser is charged from a potential of one volt, and 
then discharged through a Thomson’s reflecting galvano¬ 
meter, the deflection on the scale being noted. The con¬ 
denser is again charged ; a hammer in connection with 
one side of it is then brought on to the anvil which is in 
connection with the other side; during the moment of 
impact partial discharge takes place, the amount of 
current escaping being known when that which remains 
is next measured through the galvanometer. All the 
factors being thus known, the question of the time during 
which the hammer and anvil were in contact becomes a 
matter of simple mathematical calculation. The third 
series, owing to the difficulty of obtaining a sufficient 
length of Muirliead’s artificial cable, was scarcely so suc¬ 
cessful as the other two, but yet sufficient was done to 
show the principle involved. 

Prof. Dewar’s electrometer, by means of which the 
electromotive force of the most minute fraction of any 
galvanic cell may be measured, and which is. based upon 
the oxidation and deoxidation of mercury, was also 
shown. 

Amongst the apparatus Sir William Thomson’s new 
form of marine compass proved to be a centre of 
attraction. The adjusting “spider”—the most recent 
addition—was absent, but yet enough was exhibited to 
show that the mariner might to a great extent now render 
himself independent of solar observations. Eight small 
magnetic needles are employed, and the friction of the 
various parts is reduced to a minimum. Two soft iron 
bails are placed, one on each jside of the compass, and 
adjusting rods are employed in addition to them. The 
liquid gyrostat, already described in Nature, was also 
amongst Sir William Thompson’s collection. 

Hanging around the walls of the room were carefully 
executed diagrams, showing what are perhaps the most 
valuable ohservations'of earth-currents that have ever been 
made. They were exhibited and are now presented to 
the Society by Mr. H. Saunders, of the Eastern Telegraph 
Company. Availing himself of a broken cable between 
Suer, and Aden, Mr. Saunders succeeded in obtaining 
simultaneous observations at both stations, and saw that 
they are graphically represented ; the coincidence between 
the two is striking to a degree. It is to be hoped that so 
interesting a record as this may be brought prominently 
forward in the form of a paper, and so elicit a discussion 
upon a subject which, although occupying the attention 
of many, still remains one of the most obscure problems 
in connection with electrical science. Closely allied to 
these were the specimens of the movements of the decli¬ 
nation and horizontal magnetic force and of the earth- 
currents as observed at Greenwich and sent up specially 
for the evening by the Astronomer-Royal. They com 
prised the observations for a calm and a disturbed day, 
and served to show very clearly the correspondence 
which exists between magnetic and galvanic disturbances. 

A form of grapnel designed by Mr. Andrew Jamieson, 
assistant to Mr. Saunders, did not fail to attract consider¬ 
able attention. The toes, instead of being rigid, are 
hinged on to a spring which yields under a pressure of 
two tons, and thus serves to release the toes from any 
rocks or foreign matter with which it may be brought into 
contact, whilst a hold is still retained of the cable. 
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